any street drab, or even murder a bank cashier. Do I
genuinely believe that everything in myself ought to be as
consistent as in my concept of a man ? Do I think paternal
affection ought to form part of a symphony. Do I. . . . *

Michaud crossed the street. When he reached the other
side, his foot missed the pavement and he fell on one knee.
He was rather shaken, and his knee hurt him badly. The
bottom of his overcoat was wet, and probably splashed
with mud. It was so dark that nothing could be seen. He
walked on, cursing and limping as he went. The pain made
him forget all about Olga and paternal affection. He was
in a very bad temper. A blueish glimmer filtered through
the curtains of the Pomme cFAdam. Michaud tried to find
the door that led direct into the bar, but without success,
so he went into the restaurant.

A smell of fish reminded him that the day was Good
Friday. Dazzled by the vivid light, he looked round for
M. Tiercelin, and caught sight of him at the far end of the
restaurant, talking to a client. Tiercelin did not seem to
have seen him, and Michaud advanced a little way into the
restaurant to make his arrival known. He had from polite-
ness averted his eyes, and was vaguely watching the hurrying
waiters. Suddenly he stopped, dumbfounded. On his
right, so near that he had only to reach out an arm to touch
him, Antoine was sitting beside a young woman. And
Michaud recognized, opposite the pair, the German officer
who had come to make enquiries at his home. Antoine sat
stricken, with a face of horror, and eyed his father as though
he had been a ghost. It never entered Michaud's head that
his son had played a trick on him. Thinking that the boy
had fallen into a trap set by the German officer, he was
meditating intervention, when Malinier got up to offer his
apologies.

c Of course it was quite unpardonable on my part, and
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